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THE FEMALE CHARIOTEER. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


FTER waiting an hour at the Mount for an old officer returned 

from India, whom I had not seen for many years, I was _pro- 
ceeding across Bond Street, full of my disappointment, and looking 
bark to the days of our childhood, when first our intimacy com- 
menced. Filled with these yey e- pleasing thoughts, I was 
almost stunned by the cry of, Hoy! 1 turned round, and perceived 
a groom advancing towards me on horseback, and a curricle coming 
on me at the rate of nine miles per hour. ‘The female charioteer 
pulled up with difficulty ; and, in doing so, quite altered the lines 
ofa very comely countenance, for all was tugging and muscular 
exertion. 

[ was now just out of the line of danger, and the vehicle was 
abreast of me, when the other groom touching bis hat, and the lady 
recognizing me and smiling, I perceived that it was Lady ——, one 
of my best friends, who Lad neatly rfn over me. She apologized, 
was qilite shocked, but could not conceive how I could be so absent; 
and, lasity, laid the blame on ber horses, observing that they had 
had so little work of late, that they were almost too much for her. 
A few civilities passed between us, with the usual barometiic: al and 
thermometrical observations of an Englishman, which are his great 
auxiliarits in conversation, and we parted. 

During our short colloquy, one of her beautiful horses becime 
what she called fidgetty. tor which she promised to pay hin off in 
the Park. ‘The ether, at starting, sewed symptoms of great friskness, 
Vou. $8, 7v 
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for which she gave him a few dexterous cuts, distorting, in a smalj 
degree, her features at the same time,~as much: as to say, “ Will 
you? I'll be your master not mistress, there is no such term ip 
coachmanship yet ; I'll teach you better manners ; I’ll bring you 
to a sense of your duty :” or something to that purpose. 

I turned about, to view her as she went along. She had a small 
round riding hat on; she sat in a most coachmaulike manner,handled 
her whip in a very masterly style, and had, altogether, something 
quite gentlemanlike in her appearance. She was going at a bold 
and brisk trot; and, as she passed her numerous acquaintances, she 
was so intent upon the good management of her reins, and her eyes 
so fixed upon her high mettled cattle, that she gave a lamiliar, 
knowing, sideway, nod of her head, very similar to what I have scen 
stage coachmen, hackneymen, and fashionable ruffians, their copies, 
give a brother Whip, passing on the road, or when they almost graze 
another’s wheel, or cutout a carriage, when they are turning round, 
with a nod, which means, “ There’s for you, what a flat you must 
be |” 

This led me to gencral reflections on female chariotcers in general. 
And, first, to acquire any talent, it is necessary to learn the art. How 
is the knowledge of driving obtained by the fairer sex ? 

Ifa lady take the reins from her husband, her brother, or her 
lover, it is a strong emblem of assuming the mastery. If she have 
no courage, no muscular strength, and no attention to the domination 
and guidance of her studs, she becomes no driver, no. whip, and rans 
the risk of breaking the neck of self and friends daily.. If she do 


excel in this study, she becomes, immediately, masculine and severe: 


she punishes, when occasion requires, the animals which come 
under her lash,:assumes a graccless attitude, beats ber complexion 
by exertion, loses. hersoftness by virtuc of ber office, runs the risk of 
hardening her hands, and may perchance harden her heart—at all 
events, she gains unicininine babits, and such us are not easily got 
rid of, 

If she. learn of the, family coachman, it must be allowed that it is 
not likely that he should give her any peculiar grace, nor teach ber 
any thing polite. The pleasure of bis company, whilst superin- 
tending her lesson, cannot much improve her mind ; and the freedom 
of these teachers of coachinanship may prove offensive to her, which 
a gradual loss of fecling, done away by the pride of excelling asa 
Whip, can alone render palatable. 

Whep the accomplishment of Uriving is acquired, what docs it 
tend to? “A waste of time, a masculine enjoyment, and loss of (I will 
not say moral, but) feminine character—ot that sweet, soft and over: 
powering submission to the dependance on man, which wiilst it 
claims our protection and awakens our dearest sympathies, our 
tenderest interests, enchants, attaches anu subdues us. I have known 
ladies so affected by inordinate love for charioteering, that it bas 
completely altered them, and they at last become more at home in 
the stable than in the drawing raom, ‘Lhe yery lady in question is 
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gdiflerent when dressed for dinner, that her driving dress ig a com- 
sete masquerade disguise, which I shonld never wish to see her in, 
ud which certainly is not calculated to captivate a lover or to gain 
rhnsbaud, unless the Jatter be a slave, who gives the whip hand to 
his lady. ’ 

[now began to recollect the female whips of my acquaintance; 
gd I found that I never could csteem one of them. A certain titled 
dy, who shall-be nameless, since she is no,more, used to excel in 
diving four milk white horses in hand. Her face, was a perfect 
gamel, something like china, from the paint which she used ; and 
sce the thong ot her whip fly about the leaders, to behold her 
gather up her reins and square her elbows, was the delight of the 
gtlers and hackuey coachmen about town, who nevertheless spoke 
wry lightly of ber at the same time. I,confess that she became a 
omplete object of disgust to myself, and to many thinking men of 
my aequaintance. She used frequently to drive out a male relation, 
which made the picture stil] more preposterous in my eyes 3; whilst 
the very praise of the lower classes alluded to, sunk her in my esiima- 
won. 

And why do coachmen and pugilists, grooms and jockeys, praise 
the superior ranks of society for excelling in driving, in boxing, in 
horse racing, or in riding Jike post boys ? Because it reduces the 
highest to the level of the lowest, because (to adopt thcir own ex- 
pression, so often made use of by the bargemen on the Thames, to- 
wards a certain Duke) he’s not proud, he is just like one of us, he 
can tug at his oar, smoke, and drink becy “ like a man,” aye, and 
ake hisown part, ‘That such qualities may, upon an emergency, 
prove useful, J admit, but his Grace, as well as all female chariotcers, 
must excuse me from considering them any as any way ornamental. 
To return to my female driving friends. A certain fair daughter 
ofgreen Erin used formerly todrive me out in her curricle: she is a 
perfect whip ; and has, from conversing so much on the subject, and 
from secing so much stable company, assumed a tone, @n attitude, 
and a language most foreign to her sex. Driving one, day in the 
Circular Road, near Dublin, ber horses pulled very hard, and would 
have blistered common fingers, but, protected by the stitt York tan, 
and hardened by the management of the whip, she stood up and 
punished them, crying, “ I'll take the shine out of you before I 
have done with you !’then “ keeping them up to their work,” as 
she called it, and fanning furiously along, she cxultingly exclaimed, 
allin a heat and flurry herself, ** There, and be —— (Liooked thun- 
der struck }——be hanged to yow !" concluded she, smiling at me, and 
resuming her sang froid. 

A Commoner’s lady was my third driving acquaintance ; She was 
very bold; given to the joys of the table; got lightly spoken of as 
to reputation ; and, after all, overturned herself once, and broke hei 
arm. My inquiries as to the ebaracter of the other celebrated female 
whips, have not obtained any information which could change niy 
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opinion as to the advantages of a lady’s becoming a good Whip. It 
militates against the softness, the delicacy,the beauty, and attractions, 
of the sex. I would ask any amateur, the greatest possible ad- 
mirer of lovely woman, whether, her complexion being heated, her 
lips dry, and her features covered with dust, as she returns froma 
horse race or from a morning drive, are circumstances of improve- 
ment to her in any way? 

I doubt if our ferefather-Adam could have been captivated with 
Eve, had she appeared to him either ina dream, or in coarse reality, 
with a masculine expression of countenance, and with a four horse 
whip in her hand; nor was it ever intended that “ thove limbs, 
formed for the gentler offices of love,” should be dispinyed behind 
prancing coach horses, with anunwicldy whip in ene hand, and a 
gross mass of leather in the other. ‘The very diamon: itself is scarcely 
seemly, when clad in its rough coat of earch, aud of uncouthness: 
"tis the high polish which it receives, which displays its hidden 
lustre, and which, reflecting its real worth, makes it so brilliant and 
soeminently valuable. 

Thus it is with woman: every thing which tends to divest her of 
the asperity and ruggedness of the inferior part of our sex, augments 
her attractions : every thing which can assimilate her to the harsh- 
ness of man, despoils her of her richest ornaments, and lowers her in 
ourestimation. I remember once passing a lady in the King’s Road, 
one of whose outriders had dismounted, and was adjusting something 
about the reins, whilst the other was holding his hoise behind. The 
lady, and the groom, who appeared to be her instructor in the art of 
coachmanship, had much conversation respecting the cuttle. The 
Jatter said, “* Give him his hiding, my lady, and don't spare him.” 
Towhich, she elegantly replied, * D—n the little horse.’ "This 
gave the finishing confirmation to my furmer opinion. 

J know that it will be objected to me, that these vulgarities aré 
not general in high coachwomen, and that they are not necessary ; 
but to this I beg leave to answer, that their very existence is preps 
terous, and thatif on the one hand these vices are not absolutely a 
part of coachmanship,coachinanship or charioteering is not at all ne- 
cessary to a woman's accomplishments, nor even to her amusement, 

Tue Iexmit in Lonpon, 





POLAR EXPEDITION, 
Written by a Gentleman on Board the Dorothea. 


\ J E first made the ice about the 27th May, near Cherry Island, 

which is small, and of remarkable appearance, being com- 
posed of many high and pointed rocks or clitis; and in one bearing, 
looks as Wf rent asunder by some convulsion of nature ; 1 lies on the 
south-cast part of Spitzbergen, from whichit js distant about 150 
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giles. During a few days previous to making the ice, we experienced 
ygreat Chanze of weather, the thermometer having fallin’ very con- 
iderably, and now continued below 32 deg. We had also frequent 
wd heavy falls of snow 3 and for several days, in the latter part of 
May the thermometer fell to 18 deg. or 14 deg. lebow the freezing point. 
We soon deseried the lofty and snow-capp'd rocks or precipices which 
ampose Spitzbegen—the cheerless, bleak, and sterile aspect of which 
itis impossible to describe. Running elong the western side of the 
jand, Our progress was stopped by immense barriers of ice, which 
atended in every direction as far as the eye cou'd reach, and joining 
je land to the northward, blocked up all the harbours. We suc- 
veded, however, in gaining a high northern latitude, viz. about 80. ; 
tas we had parted from our consort a few days before, in a heavy 
ale of wind, we returned in quest of her, and were fortunate enough 
ofall in with her on the subsequentday. We'now put into Mag- 
hlena Bay, in the lat. 79. 33. North long. f1 East. The upper 
od inner part of this Bay was found so choked up with ice, which 
nsnow beginning t+ break up, that our situation here became very 
titical, Ilaving surveyed it, however, we again put to sea, and 
malong the edge of the ice to the westward, which every where 
presented the appearance of a solid body. On the 10th June, we fell 
awith several sail of Greenlandmen, when we were sorry to learn 
hat no hope existed of getting to the northward by stretching to the 
wsiward ; and it'was the unanimous opinien of the masters of these 
hips; that to gain a high northern latitude, we must penctrate to the 
wihward ; that is to say, that we must standin with, or near, to 
te land of Spitzbergen. 

Inconsequence of this information, as well as the observations we 
tid alreacly made, and the decisive opinion of our pilots, we retraced 
nr steps to the northward, and were soon completely beset in the 
. You cannot form any cone ptionof the truly picturesque and 
ten solemo grandeur cf such a scene. Conceive two vessels hemmed 
jammed, and completely surrounded by immense masses of ice, 
{the rudest and often most fantastic forms 5 the two ships appearing 
bit were, like specks in the midst of a vast extended plain, of 
iabaster whiteness, and to which the eye can assign no limus When 
teson shone bright, whether at mid day or midnight, but parucu- 
lly atthe latter period, 1s beams assumed @ softer hue, and shed a 
nellower tint on the imimense sheet of surrounding ice, while the 
the back ground, 


tombined to render the whole truly grand aod interesting. In this 


wep and towering summit of Spitzbergen, forunin 


iluation we remained ten or twelve duys, nearly fined bodies, exec pt 


wen the different currents changed our situation, which was 
dicated to us only by altering the bearings of the land, from whieh 
vewere distant eight orten leagues. At length we were extricated 
tom our perilous situation bythe ice partially opening, su as to 
Mable us to force our w ay out. 


We now ranged along the edge cf the ice, endeavouring, if possible, 
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to-discover some vacancy by whici+we might penetrate northward ; 
but we did so in vain.- On the 26th June, we again came to anchor 
in Bair Haven, which is situated between two islands called’ Vagel 
Sang.and Clover Cliff. -On those; and the neighbouring islands, we 
discovered-numerous herds of rem deer ; ‘and in running in for -the 
anchorage, immense numbers of sea borses were ‘scen lying en. thy 
ice, huddled together, and, at a distance, much resembting a group 
of cattle. We succeeded in killing several, some of -which were of 
prodigious size; for instance, one which we cut wp was fountl t 
weigh twenty hundred weight. » These animals are seen evéry where, 
near the land,-on the ice, aswellas in the sea; and they are found 
in the bays (whichare nume:ous-all along the coast) lying on ‘the 
beach, sometimes to the amount of severa) hundreds. ‘Yo a stranger 
they present the most forbidding and ugly aspect imaginable. ‘When 
much annoyed by shot, they assemble their forces—surround the 
boat, as if determined to retaliute’: thirty, forty, or more, will appear 
in every direction, and almost. at the same moment, and so near, that 
the muzzle of your musket will often reach their heads ; they now 
make a hissing, barking kind of noise ; and no sooner receive your 
fire than they become apparen ly furious, roll about, descend probably 
for. a winute, when they reappear with immense merease of numbers, 
and seem proportionally botder in their assaults. Several of our 
oats were snapped in two, or otherwise broken by them. In their 
upper jaw are two tusks of great-size, which seem as i intended by 
nature to form the principal means of detence, as well against. the 
attacks of their enemies, as to raise and support thetr huge ‘carcasses 
when they elevate themselves trom the sca to the ice; these tasks 
are of the purest ivory, and when they have attained their full 
growth, ave of considerable valuc. ‘Their hides are very thiek, aud 
of the toughest texture ; but they are coarse, and fit only for placing 
on the rigging of ships to prevent chafing. When brought on board, 
their bodies emitted a most intolerable stench ; to get rid of which, 
as soon as they were skinned, ‘the carcass was thrown overbuard. The 
reindeer of Spitzbergen, of which we procured a plentiful supply, do 
not, | think, differ essentially from thedcer of England, except that, 
ws the autumn advances, they begin to cast their summer coat, and 
daring the winter months become perfectly white ; even in’ the end 
of June their winter coat was but beginuing to fall off, and many of 
those we killed were still nearly white. We also saw many white 
bears, but only succeeded in killing one. 

We continued at anchor in Fair Haven about seven or eight days, 
during which time we (the two ships) succeeded in killing about 45 
or 5O deer, the wei. ht of which averaged at least 120 pounds. We 
aguin put to sea, hoping that cs the seasen was now more advanced, 
we should be able to penetrate towards the north. Having discovered 
some partial openings in the ice, we forced our way in ; and on this 
oceaston we gained the highest northern latitade we were destined {0 
reach, viz. 80. 32. Llere we were again completely surrounded and 
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jlocked up, in which state we remained during a period of three 
peeks. Atlength, on the 29th July, afier immense ‘labour -and 
fatigue, we succeeded once more in getting into open - water,: little 
ware of the catastrophe which was to befal us on the approaching 
non. We had gained an offing of eight or ten ‘miles from’ the 
ked ice, when about four o’clock,,A. m.on the 30th July, a dread- 
fy gale of wind came on, blowing directly on the ice. In-a_feww 
urs we found ourselves in an awful situation, unable to weather the 
on either tack, and diifting fast upon the main body of it, which 
te wind and swell had now rendered to every appearance a ‘solid 
pass» We knew not what todo ; there was no time for deliberation, 
ud to prevent the ship from driving- broadside on, the only alterna- 
we we had was to put the helm up, and, if possible, to force her 
vad nto the ice. A little after nine e’cleck the word was given to 
withe helm up: an awful pause succeeded; the mosi solema 
dead pervaded every countenance ;.to all human probability there 
wre but a iew moments betwixt us and eteroity, and every midivi- 
Wal, wich the most dreadful anxicty, watched the moment when the 
dip should receive the first shock. The concussion was tremendous. 
The sea was runniug awfully bigh, and at_the instant of coming ia 
qntace with the ice, it threatened every moment to swallow us up. 
Qurship continued to receive: most. dreadiul shocks; but in the 
turse of alfan hour had forced herself in, probably about, two or 
treetimes her own Jeneth. ‘The immense. masses ofice which now 
wrvanded us in every direction, served, in a great measure, to shield 
sfrom the violence of the sea, and we were now so firtily wedged, 
tat the ship comparatively had little mowon. 

Fortunately the gule svan moderated, but we found ourselves ina 
tking state ; all the pumps going, and unable to keep the ship free. 
Venow expected every moment to go te the bottom. ‘The tollowing 
honing was, providentially, fine, and the ice had somewhat separate d: 
mh the utmost exertion of every soulon board, we suceceded in 
ting the ship out of the ice, and were able, on the following morn- 

,toreuch Sineerenberg Harbour, Spitybergen. Our ship beirg 
wwin such a shatiered condition, every idea ol wintering was atau 

M; and it became a question whether the ship (the larboard side, 

Q several places, being Jiterally stove in,) was seaworthy; or i, 
sty thing considered, aint under ali the clicumstances, it Aould be 

Mudent to risk our lives in crossing the Atianuc- Liaving got inte 

Meeren he rg iiarbour, however, It was found that we possess ds ih 


Mansof materially stresgthing our vess-] 3 alter the completion o 


Mach, it was determined that we shouid pr yeved to England. 
MADAME CATALANI. 


“a ; 
" ERAL. anecdotes respecting Madame Catalani are circulated 
at Aix-la-Ch 0 {ie very much to tu credit of tuts eoanent 
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performer's playful affability and warm benevolence. A poor family 
of the name of Sigl, from Munich, advertised a concert some days 
ago ; of course their.music could not interest her much, and she did 
not go tothe concert: vut their distress did, and she sent to purchase 
100 tickets, which w:sequivalert to a contribution of 500 frangs, 
Going to a bath the day after her first concert, sheasked the maid of 
the house who attended bet, whether, on the previous evening, she 
bad heard Madame Caialani sing ; and upon replying she had not, 
that she could not pay, and would not have been admitted, she 
suid, “* Well, you shall hear her now,’ and immediately began te 
sing. 





THE LATE SIR S. ROMILLY. 
To truer Epiror. 


Sin, 


HE foliowing character of Sir Samuel Romilly, both as a lawyer 
and a Member ot Parliament, is from an amusing biographical 
volume lately published, enutled * Parliamentary Portraits.” 

* Sir 5. Romilly (observes the auther,) wasa man to whom, no 
rank could cive addiuonal luscre, and from whose character to take 
away asentiment or an action would be to detach a jewel trom a 
crown, such was the general constst-ncy and harmony oi its parts,” 
It would seem, however, that this respectable lawyer (coutuing 
myself as | go on entirely to the voiume beture me) Was easily inte 
tated, from the tone in which he used to open his enlightened plans t 
the House, as if an opposition to his will was worse than mere 
difierence of opinion: with this failing (as a more concilialinag man 
ner would have been more cfl-ctual for bis purposes,) he was never 
theless a benevolent man, ever on the wateh to be useiul—whether 
he retired to solitary reflection, or walked abroad among his teliow 
creatures—he could hardly pass an hour in which some circumstance 
did not present itself to disturb and agonize his feeil us. This 3 
fy Limay seem a stiatnce isp nsation, that the kind should sullet 
to arraign the wisdum ol 
(his, 
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P ’ 
enough to putitin competition with his numerous excelencies, 


Pak nghimh yususp it r, it ppearts, he Wus HOT Only sUp riot 
to his brother i yes, but, ws h two or y excepbons, to any 
devater in the House. ‘Though confessedly one of the most learned 
of his protessivn, he was the oaly one who neser manitesied any ol 
dis pedantry he descanied on ene al su vtects with the wisdom ofa 
Pahosol her, as well as the knowledve of an historian; and though 


referred to authori ind was fond of building on the auitiasily 
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enlightened, yet he discharged the duty of a legislator, which 1s 
esamine, and not tacitly acquiesce in the precedents of former 
*} could dwell with pleasure,” continues this author, “ on his 
gitical honesty, to which he has, perhaps, sacrificed the objects of 
ghonourable ambition : but who does not know it, and appreciate 
js fally as myself? Who does not look on Sir Samuel Romilly as 
iesure refuge, either for the redress of a private injury, or the exe 
gore of a public crime 2” No honours could add weight to his 
gion in the general mind ; no station could make his virtues 
gre conspicuous, and he reached the summit on which he stood 
ih an increase of pure reputation. 


oeueennete 
WINDOWS IN MEN’S BREASTS. 
From a Flemish Journal. 


HE idea, though not new, of the effect ofa little window in front 
T ofthe human breast, was lately started in one of our public 
mals. The notion so pleased me, that it was continually running 
amy mind ; { thought of nothing but Richcraud and Hervey reading 
keheart ofa living man. How happy should we have been, thought 
\had nature, more skilful than our surgeons and anatomists, made 





wha window before every heart? Ridiculous idea ! for if the beart 
wld be seen like the face, it would soon become deceitful and 
ipocritical, and we should gain nothing after all. Be that as it 
wy, [could think on nothing else, and the consequence was, that 
feother nipht I had a dream on the subject, which, with your per- 
asion, I will relate. 1 presume you nave no objection to insert a 
fam in your paper, for many large volumes contain nothing else ; 
ml am sure itis no unusual thing tofind « drcam in a periodic 
wmal. My dream was as follows = 

Ithought J had become prime minister of a great and powerful 
lngdom. | pave a grand entertainment. The party was numerous, 
adevery one present had, without knowing it, the little window 
dove mentioned in front of his breast. 

I first observed two learned men, who were, to all appearance, on 
try good terins with each other, for they were inseparable during the 
ihole evening. One was on the eve of publishing a new work. I 
mplimented him on bis production, and promised to speak favour- 
ily of it tothe King. At that moment I observed a gentle swelling 
fbisheart. ‘The thing was perfictly natural, and it was only what 
lexpected ; bat I was not a little astunished to observe a kind of 
witracting motion in the heart of the other. His breathing was 
wpended, and I may aluwost say that he appeared to be stifled by the 
nceess of his friend. 


Vou. 53. 78 
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Near ‘me stood a man on whom I had conferred the greatest obli- 
gations, who hoped that I would render bim still furtler acts of 
service, and who was continually talking to me of his gratitude. Now 
gratitude is the memory of the heart, and, like the mental memory, 
may be expected to leave some traces onthe organ which it affects! 
So at least philosophers explain the matter. Though far from sug 
pecting the sentiments of my friend, Iwas pleased with this oppor 
tunity of ascertaining that my obligations had not been bestowed op 
one who was un vorthy of them. - [ looked at his heart; but what 
was my astonishment to find it was as smooth as polished marble— 
my favours ‘had mide not the slightest impression on it. 

A gentleman entered with bis wile ; their leatis were perfectly 
tranquil. A young officer appeared. ‘The heart of one of the couple 
became agitated. It was not the husband's. 

At ibis moment a foreign Ambassador was announced. Excellent! 
thought I, 1 shali now have the key to all the cabinets in Europe. 
But how was | disappointed! It was the most impenctrable heart that 
can be imagined—an absolute labyrinth. I beheld nothing but folds 
above folds—a mass of intrigues and subterfuges. I turned, and 
perceived another beart, which I beped [should be able to compre. 
hend with less difficulty. It was light and slippery, and continually 
in motion. I was curious to know whether it had ever received a 
wound ; it had received a thousand—but they were all so sliyht that 
scarcely a scar was visible. ‘They appeared merely like the pricks of 
a.pin. Several gay gentlemen, however, flattered themselves that 
they had riveted this heart, but they were deceived, Cupid’ was out 
of humour wita it, and resolved to be revenged. One of his arrows 
yet remained untried. It was a golden onc, and golden arrows seldom 
miss theiraim. The heart of the fair lady was pierced shrough ‘and 
through. 

In one corner of the drawing-room sat a philosopher, who was far 
from being displeased at the notice he attracted. Philanthropy 


(formerly we should bave called it humanity) was his whim, He 


































thought of nothing but churitable insututions, Lancastcrian schools’ os 
and soup establishments for the poor, A good action in which h “a 
did not participete gave him pain. I looked through the litde window, wee 
his heart was distended to the utmost, but, like a balloon, it was Tilled 
only with air. 
I detest hypocrites in morality, and coxcombs in virtue; but cold 
agd insensible bearts please me as little. I had now one of the lattet Anec 
class before me. It was as smooth andas hard as stone ; and bad 
never been moved by any generous sentiment. It was not the tart 
ot a Jew of the Hebrew race (for they are no worse than oth rpeople, At 
and do not deserve the insults that are directed against them,) butol 4a 
a Christian Jew, a money lender and contractor. I pl 
lt may naturally be supposed that in so brilliant a party, sem? Jaem 1 


distinguished literary characters were present. There was one author, 
with whose sentiinental verses the company were deTighted, He was 


anelegiac poct. | promised myscil much gratilication in observing 
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ighat elements his impassioned, delicate, and tender heart, was 
wmposcd . But I could discover nothing remarkable. Indeed it 
st me some trouble to find out whether ornothe really had a 
iyart. 
[turned to another, who was not a writer of poetry, but who took 
himself to judge of the productions. of others. He was a 
jlologist and critic by profession. 1 observed on his heart only 4 
wlivid spots, like ‘those whied are produced by envy; and some 
ips of gall were emitted on every motion of the organ. 
But though I was unfortunate enough to mect with so many black 
gdimpure hearts, it must be acknowledged that there were among 
company some of a very opposite stamp. 
Qne person in particular deeply excited my interest, and whose 
art | was for some time afraid to look at, lest it should not prove 
gamiabie as | wished. She was a young lady about 17 years of 
ypdeautiful as an angel. and as modest as she was beautiful, Shehad 
pot yet utter da word. What was my astonishment! Her heart was the 
rest and most candid of wny one present. It scurcely appeared to 
ob, yet it was evident, that when the young lady opencd her mouth 
iwould fly to her lips. I watched the motion of her eyes, and they 
itlength met mine. I was yourg, for weare always young in our 
rams. She blushed, and at that moment an arrow, darting from I 
how not whence, struck her heart, and inflicted a deep wound. It 
msthe tinst she had ever received. ‘The blood which flowed from it 
m like that of the goddess wounded by Diomede. I wished te 
amine what was passing in my own heart, for I thought I felt the 
munter stroke of the dart which had pierced her’s. Tlooked in vain 
trough the little window in my own breast—the glass was obscure 
iad tarnished—a thick mist seemed to be before it. ‘Thus no mortal 
a read his own heart ! 


“ Nemone in sese possit descendere ! nemo !"" 


Perseus. 
hhis reflection vexed me : I became irritated : I awoke, and bad the 
witification to find that with my dream had vanished the sweetest 
ison of my whole lie !— 


—————— 


dnecdotes of the cclebrated Barrister, Mr. Curran, re- 
lated by Mr. Phillips. 


AT atime when called before the college board for wearing a 
“A dirty shirt— 

I pleaded, said Curran, inability to wear a clean one, and I toll 
am the story of poor Lord Avonmore, who was at that ume the 


7E2 
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plain, untitled, struggling Barry Yelverton. “ I wish, mother” satd 
Barry, | had eleven shirts."—— Eleven! Barry, why eleven? «Be, 
cause, mother, | am of opinion that a gentleman to be comfortable 
ought to have thedozen.” Poor Barry had but one, and 1 made: the 
precedent my justification. 

In an election for the borough of Tallagh, Egan was an ungue. 
ecssful candidate—he, however, appealed trom the decision, and the 
appeal came of course before a Committee of the Louse of Commons, 
Tt was in the heat of a very warm snmmer. Egan was struggling 
through the crowd, his handkerchief in one band, his wig 1m the 
other, and his whole countenance raging like the dog-star, when he 
met Curran—* I’m sorry for you, my dear fellow,” said Cu:ran,— 
* Sorry ! why so, Jack—why so ? I'm perivetly at my case.’ “ Alas! 
Fgan, its but too visible to every one that you're losing tallow 
(lallagh) fast.” 

Lord Clare, itis said, discountenaced Mr. Curran at the bar, and 
we are told— 

One day, when it was known that Curran was to make an elaborate 
argument in Chancery, Lord Clare brought a large Newfoundland 
dog upor the bench with him, and during the progress of the are 
ment he lent his ear much more to the dog than tothe barrister. This 
was observed at length by the whole protession—in tine the Chan- 
cellor lost all regard for decency—he turned himself quite aside in 
the most material part of the case, and began in full court to fondle 
the animal—Curran stopped at once. “ Go on, go on, Mr. Curran,” 
said Lord Clare, who certainly bad much of the coxcomb in bis 
manner. ‘O!1 beg a thousand pardons, my Lord—t really took it 
for granted that your Lordship was employed in consultation.’ 

An Insh gentleman, who certainly preserved most patriotically all 
the richness of his original pronunciation, had visited Cheltenbam, 
and during bis stay there acquired a most extraordinary habit of 
perpetually lolling bis tongue out of his mouth | * What can he mean 
by 1t?” said somebody to Curran.—* Mean by it,’ said Curran, * why 
he means, if he can, fo catch the English accent? 

Once when cross examining witnesses, he enguired his master’ 
age, from an horse jockey’s servant, he found it zlmost impossible 
extract an answer, ** Come,come, triend—has he not lost lis teeth?” 
* Do you think,’ retorted the fellow, that I know his age as he does 
his horse's, by the mark of mowh? The laugh was against Curran, 
but he instantly recovered—* You were very right not to try, friend ; 
tor you know your master’s a great bite.” 

‘To a witness of the name ot Halfpenny he once began —* Hal 
penny, I see you're a rap, and for that reason you shall be nailed to 
the counter.”-—* Halipenny is sterling, cxclaimed the opposite 
counsel—** No, no,” said he, ** he’s exactly like his own conscience, 
only copper washed.” 

To Lundy Foot, the celebrated tobacconist, once hesitating on the 
table—“ Lundy, Lundy— that’s a poser—a devil of a pinch.” 
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. The ancient joke of giving the motiow of Quid Rides for this snuff 
paker’s carriage, is also assigned to Curran. 

Examining a country ‘squire, who disputed a collier’s bill—* Did 
he not give you tie coals, triend ?”—* he did, Sir, but » « But 
what ?—on your oath, was n't your payment slack, 





EEE 
RHINOCEROS HUNTING. 


HE. following is an extract of a letter from the north cast frontier 
of British India, written during the Nepaal war: 

* Rhinoceros hunting, | believe has seldom been painted, though 
have known several sportsmen who have had good opportunities 
of doing it; perhaps, therefore, an account of a day lately passed in 
this nobie, bet dangerous diversion, may aflord some gratification to 
your sporting readers. On a late occasicn, our shikaries*, whom 
we bad dispersed in all directions, brought us information of a herd 
ofseven or eight rhinoceroses hav.ng taken up their abode around 
alarge jheel + near Hurdeen, « village situated about eight costst 
N. N. E. of Baragarhee. We dispatched our elephants, seven in 
mumber, and shooting apparatus,&c. without delay,and followed our- 
selves, on horseback. On reaching the spot, we found that either 
side of the lake, for about two hundred yards, was cloathed with 
glorious jungle for every animal of the savage kind. ‘This we began 
to beat; cach of our party, four in number, baving an elephant with 
bowdaht the other three elephants carrying pads, and a few servants 
only. We had 17 guns, most of them double barrelled, and five of 
the latter kind, four ounce rifles. 

“ Seon itter we entered the jungle, the piping of the eleplants,and 
the fresh prints of tho rhinccroses’ fect, proved that the shikaries were 
not mistaken, and ‘ndeed, in less than an hour, we started two young 
ones, about the size of a full grown Neel Gace], and not unlike that 
animal in-colour. The first fire killed one, and wounded the other 
severely, which, notwithstanding, went off at a smart elk trot, and 
howling in a most hideous manner. The sound was infinitely greater, 
butthe tone reminded me of such charming music as 1 had often 
heard on the sod at wakes and funerals. The old ones were soon 
collected around us ly the ¢ ies, and three males of monstrous size 
and frightful appearance charged our line with irresistible impetuosity. 
Two of our ciephonts .iving way, received the charge on their bin- 
der parts, and were instantly upset; those that stood tronting the 
tharge were not knecked down, but staggeted several yards by the 
shock. Unfortunately, mine was the only howdah elephant that 
gave way, and you may belicve my situation was not by any means 
laughable. The elephant often attempted to rise, but so often did 


* Huntsmen or prickers.—tA herd,—TA land measure. 
€ Seats on the backs of of the elephants. 
t Otherwise written Nil Guan, or Bluc Cow, “ a native of Africa.” 
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the rhinoceros lay him flat again, and at length with such force, 
that I was thrown several yards into the lake, in a state of stupefag. 
tion, but luckily, falling on some willows, they supported and saved 
me from drowning, I was not sorry, on recovering, to find myself 
out of the howdah ; for, while in it, destruction appeared inevitable, 
either by the horn of the furious enemy—the rolling over of the 
elephant—or, what was as likely as any, by my companions’ shot, 
who, despairing of my escape, fired many times. Their balls struck 
the monster's body in several places, without’ any evident effect, 
though from the fourouncers before mentioned, At last a lucky one 
knocked a large flake from his horn, and caused a pleasing change 
in his conduct ; for he walked Spanish directly afterwards, tearing 
through the thickets with astonishing force, at a beautiful Mahratta 
canter. 

“*We traced his footsteps for some miles, when,being convinced that 
he had taken to the forest, we returned to look after the others, fully 
determined to search again for him ona future day. On our way 
back, we found the young one, that we had wounded in the morning, 
dead. Both must have been very young; for, though males, their 
horus were scarcely perceptuble, and no scales appeared either on 
their breasts or on their shoulders. It was now past one P. M. and 
we had nearly given up ali hopes of finding the others. Howeverou 
rounding the north end of the lake, we found them again; and, 
after a chace of more than three hours, killed two, a male and 6 
female. ‘They were not so bold now as we expected to find them, 
and seemed to have lost their courage with their leader, to whor 
they were very inferior in size ; but still their dimensions astonished 
us nota little. The largest was above six feet in height, and stronger 
in proportions than any elephant I ever saw. No elephant but males 
of known courage ought to be employed in this desperate hunt.” 











MODERN AUTHORS :—A CHARACTER. 
From the Literary Gazette. 
Faciunt nee intelligendo, nt nihil intelligant. 


W HENEVER I read the lists of new publications, I am always 
surprised at the number of books of all desesriptions which 
daily issue from the press ; writing seems the order of the day. There 
are now almost aS many writers as there were readers a century ag 
Our numbe.s of peets, travellers, biographers, novel writers, &C, seem 
inexhaustible. But though we may boast of works in all these de- 
partnients, that would do honour to any age or nation, yet no age has 
aflurded so great a number of demi authors and authoresses. Men 
and women, boys and girls, (the evil seems epidemic), every one a 
common parts and education, who has a facility ofconnecting sentences 
’ 
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fi prose or versé, thinks himself qualified to ‘write’ for publication, 
No young gentleman makes a tour to the Continent, on business or 
peasare, but he keeps a journal: this would do very well, did’ he 
dit'for the benefit of his friends only, who would daily appreciate 
Weenius; but, ambitious of acquiring fame, he must publish’ a 
Wok, though he often thereby loses the only chance of having’ his 
ifitings valued. 

Since the last peace, what innumerable accounts of France have 
en given to the public under the tith of Excursions, ‘Tours, &e, 
Our authors of this class have not even the modesty of an old friend 
mine, who, whenever he told a story, used to begin with’ * I dare 
gy vou have heard this a hundred times, but Pll tell it to you the 
hundred and first :” for the same descriptions and anecdotes, and 
gcounts of Paris, are given over and over again, till, as Crabbe says 
df novels, they become “ the shadow of the shade,” every one ap: 
rating to think his own oricinal. But the demi poets and novel 
wilets are still more insupportable—the latter especially, for -bad 
poetry is seldom read, but romances, of whatever description, are 
weofeirculation, Are such a multiplicity of authors a propor- 
inate benetit to themselves or to society? Certainly not. They 
eourage a taste for reading equally frivolous ; and many of our 
Blues by reading every new publication of this descripsion, cease 
) derive any sotid information, and leave veglected the most ad- 
nired works of English literature ; to the authors themsclves itis 
otten equally destiuctive, 

Orlando was a young man of brilliant parts, and a’ lively imagi- 
tation, bui his education had been greatly neglected, and bis know- 
kdge was of the most superticial hiad. Tie had a natural talent for 
petry, and reading the works of our most celebrated modern bards, 
ispired him with a desire of writing for publication, He soon pros 
daved a poem, whis h, like our author’s tmagiantion, contained abua- 
fance of beautiful flowers, enve loped iu weeds of ipnorane e: be 
wbmitted it to a classical friend, who, on perusing it, thought it a 
pty so much genius should be lost for wantofa little judicious cri- 
titism, aud he therefore undertook to correct it. By expunging and 
adding, &c. a very good peem was sent fc ith to the world, to the 
wrprise of ail Or lande’s acguaintanecs. Tle was presenthy fatiered 
m congratulated on all sides, on bis successtal muse 3 he datiy 
Rerived invrtations to contverzusiones, and was looked upon as a mest 
fomising disciple of the Nine. Tatoxicated with success, be began 
wconsider himself asa ‘ Marvellous proper man,” and to forget 
he share his tricnds deserved in bis tame. Far from lamenting, as 
ltierly,iis deficient education, or wishing C= 


toimprove, be became } 
wmptuous and egotistical, and thought he knew more than any cone 
te. He att mpted to talk onevery subject, whether he understood 
Kor not ;=—hence his ignoranco began to be suspected, and he saw 
tunself less courted than at first. Lie confirmed those suspicions 


W frequently shewing bis manuscript poems in ail their original ab- 
ludity; his judgement was now no longer appealed 


>, and he saw 
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that all his short lived fame was beginning to decline ; his invitations 
to literary parties became less frequeat ; and he soon felt that he wag 
quite neglected. Mortihed and forsaken, poor Orlando was obliged 
to return to his former level, but, oh, how changed ! From the lively 
youth, who was the delight of his friends, he had become sullen and 
morose ; easily elated with success, disappointment had doubly dee 
pressed him. Unfitied for every former avocation, he is now a bur. 
then to himself and to socicty. le that used to be the gayest of the 
gay, now sheds a gloom whereever he appears; and is as much 
shunned for his morosscness, as be used forme:ly to be courted for 
his briiliancy and wit. 

Had Orlando been ambitious of gaining solid information fromthe 
works of others, instead of becoming an author himself; had he spent 
the time in cultivating the useful talents with which hewasendowed, 
that he wasted in dabbling with the Muses who are so often ungrateful 
to their votaries, he might uow be a useiul member of society, and 
an ornament to the sphere in which 1t moves. 

Musiporvs, 
————= 


RUSSIAN LAMB, ‘ 


aw most extraordinary of the curiosities of Little Tartary is, the 
lamb of Muscovy, which grows between the two great rivers 
the Don and the Welga. ‘This p!ant 1s remarkable for possessing a 
great portion of the animal netare. [tis for this reason it is called 
the animal plant ; asalso zo»phytes ; and in the Russian language, 
ponarets, ‘The truit is of the size of the gourd, or melon ; it has 
the figure of asheep, all the limbs of which are discoverable. It is 
fastened to the earth by the navel, upon a stalk two feet in length. It 
always leans towards the grass, and the plants that grow round it, 
and changes its place as much asthe stump will suffer. When the 
fruit comes to maturity the stalk dies: it is covered with a hairy 
skin, frizzled like that of alaimb jus: lambed, and this skin serves 
as a fur to defend it frou the cold. It is further observed taat this 
plant never dies till it can no longer find any grass to nourisd it. The 
fruit yields a juice like blood, when it is taken from the stalk; and 
has the taste of mutton. The wolf is as fond of this plant as of real 
mutton ; and the Muscovites make use of it, in urder to surprise those 
animals. 


REP? ECTIONS. 


We should be able to accomplish much more, if we did not so 


hastily conclude that which we fina difficult to be impossi- 


ble. 
Sentiment has greater powers of persuasion than reasoning. The 
latter strive culy to satisfy judges : the furmer seduces accomplices. 
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PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTE, 


AVID HARTLEY, Member for Hull during the Coalition 

Administration, was remarKable‘for the length and dulness of 
his speeches. On one occasion, having reduced the House from 
390 to about 80 sleepy hearers, by one of. his-barangucs, just at the 
yac. it was supposed he would ‘conclude he moved that the Riot 
get should be read, m order to prove one-of bis previous assertions. 
Burke, who had been bursting with impatience for full an hour and 
shalf, and who was anxious to speak to the question, finding him- 
gifabout to be so cruelly disappointed, rese up exclaiming, “ The 
Riot Act, my dear friend ! the Riot Act? to what purpose. Don’t 
you see that thé mob is already completely dispersed ?”——Fvery 
yetson present was convulsed with laughter except Hartley, who 
ver changed countenance, and who still insisted that the Riot Act 
hhould be read by the clerk. 


Pt 
HEROISM OF A QUAKER. 


Nthe late Anierican war, a New-York trader was chased by a 

snall French privateer; and having four guns, with plenty of 
wall arms, it Was agreed to stand'a* brush with the enemy, rather 
than be taken prisoners.’ Among several other passengers was in 
thetic Quaker, who, though he withstood every solicitation to lend 
hand, as being contrary to his religious tenets, kept walking back- 
vacds and forwards on the deck, without any apparent fear; the 
memy all the tine pouring tn their shot. At length, the vessels hav- 
ing approached close to each other, & disposition to board was mani- 
ksted by the French, which was very soon put inio-cxeeution ; and 
the Quaker being on the look-out, the first man that’ jumped on 
bard, he unexpectedly sprang-towards hit, and grapling him forci- 
bly the collar, coolly said, “* Friend, thou hast no business here,” 
a the same time hoisting him over the ship's side, 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 


Mr. Robert Aiken, at Stranraer, in Scotland, has discovered @ 
hew wode of curing berrmngs, so as to prevent the yellow rest, 

id preserve the fish in its original whiteness. ‘The same move of 
Curing is applicable to meat and butter, whi h remain amuz nly 
sh, and have a pleasant taste when sub nitied to this process, 

Extensiv serpentine veins and rocks of chromate of iron 4 v beeo 
discovered in the Shetland Islands. From this ore several beautt il 
tld very durable pigments are obtained, which are highly valued aw 
he aits. Ilitherto the market has been supplied from North Ame 
Nea, but the abundance.of it in Shetland. will now. ferm a yatua 
Weexport from that island 
VoL, 58. 7 I 
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Answer, by A. Taylor, of Plympstock, to J. Eames’s Rebus, inserted August \0, 


HEN winter bolds ber dreary reign 
The chiling WIND howls o’er the plain. 


We have received the like answers from J. Parris, of Axminster; Walter 
Bickham, near Ashburton; Selena Longman, of Milborne Port; J Dyke, 
of Satton, J. P. Reed, aod P. C. of Piymonth, Ann, Wiiliam Hamilton, ang 
P. Niams, of Kilworthy, T. D. Major, of Colyton, G. Hodder, of Harmsey, 
R. P. of Piympstock, 1. Dowding, of West Stower, Eugenio, of Taunton, 
and C, M. Wilson. 


——_—_—SXX—!:_* 
Answer, by Ann, to W. Y.'s Charade, inserted August 24, 


Hope if ever yoo a PARENT are 
That trast you wil) fultill with care. 


Similar answers have been received from J. P. Reed, of Plymouth, and 
Eugenio, of Taunton. . 


SS 
CHARADE.—BY J. DYKE, SUTTON MONTIS. 


B* the side of a carriage my first'may be found, 
You will find in a farm yard my second abound ; 
My first and my Jast make my whole, which unfold 
The name of « saint aud amartyr ef vid, 


Sa 
CHARADE.—BY AUGUSTA. 


HE name of an apple, if rightly defined, 
Will unriddle my first ; then brivg to your mind 
What 1s connected with a lawless mob, 
And often causes a disastrous job. 
Cement the parts, and you will plainly see 
What every Briton is, or ought to be, 


Co 
CHARADE.—BY P. C. GF PLYMOUTH. 
Y first declares onr sentiments 


To those who're far away ; 
My second is an instrument 


\\ 


On which I often play. $ I follo 
(agrave 


¥Ve youths, who’re fond of mystic lare, 
Go scan the school around, 

Aoi there, no doubt, you'll find my whole, 
Tis very usetal found. 


——— 
*,* The answers of W.T. and H. H. were incerrect. 


= It is not convenient to insert questions or answers that require mathematical 
schemes. 


Inend, J 




















POETRY. 
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STANZAS, WRITTEN IN HAGLEY WOOD. 


S he, the plaything of a smile, a sigh, 
Viewing the world’s weakness with disdain, 
Casts a self reproving eye 
To his own breast in vain. 


So, far from rocky caves, and ocean hoarse, 
Slow loitering o’er thee, banks of Thone! 
E muse upon thy tearful course, 
And halt forget my own. 


No longes driven by impetuous strife, 
Along the darkening wood I see 
The variegated stage of life 
Reflects itself ia thee. 


As man mounts on the wing of life, and goes 
To the same dust from whence he fled ; 
So the wave on thy surface flows, 
And sinks iato its bed, 


Bat more thou seemst in weepings such as mine: 
Whilst diamonds tremble in each gem, 
Pity drops upon the shrine 
Her pearly diadem. 


Flow on! when far from thee I float my way, 
As thou, on Fortune’s current hurled ; 
Pausiug to mark bow many a day 
Has burried through the world, 


Since I beheld the friends that oft have ranged, 
And still, thy banks; thy stream shall raise 
Sweet recollection still unchanged— 
Another poet’s praise. 


——— 
THE LATE JOSEPH ATKINSON, ESQ. 


folowing lines from the elegant pen of Thomas Moore, Esq. are to be 
tograved on the monument about to be erected to the memory of his late 
inend, Joseph Atkinson, Esq. of Dublin. 


F ever lot was prosperously cast, 
If ever life was like the lengthened flow 
Of some sweet music, sweetness to the last, 
*T was his, who, mourued by many, sleeps below, 


The sunoy tempest, bright where all is strife, 
‘The simple heart that mocks at worldly wiles, 
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Light wit, that plays along the calm of life, 
nd stirs its languid surface into smiles. 


Pure charity that comes not in a shower, 
Sudden and loud, oppressing what it feeds, 

Bat like the dew, with gradual silent power, 
Felt in the bloom it leaves along the meads. 


The happy, grateful spirit that improves, 
And brightens every gift by fortune given ; 
That dander where it will with those it loves, 
Makes every place a home, and home a heaven, 


All these were his. Oh! thou who read’st this stone 
When for thyself, thy children, to the sky 
Thou bumbly prayest, ask this boon alone, 
That ye, like bim may live, like bum may die. 


October, 1818. 








THE WATER MELON.—BY S. WOODWORTH. 


ST WAS noon, and the reapers reposed on the bank 
Where our raral repast bad been spread, 
Beside us meandered the till where we drank, 
And the green willows waved over our head. 
Lucinda, the queen of our rustical treat, 
With smiles, like the season, auspicious, 
Had rendered the scene and the banquet more sweet- 
But oh! the desert was delicious. 
A melon, the sweetest that loaded the vine, 
‘The kind-hearted damsel, had brought ; 
Its crimson core teemed with the richest of wine, 
“ How much likesher kisses”—I thought. 
And I said, as its nectarous jnices I quatted, 
** How vain are the joys of the vierous! 
No tropical fruit ever furnished a draught 
So innocent, pare, and delicious. 
In the seeds which embellished this red juicy core, 
An emblem of life we may view; 
For human enjoyments are thus sprinkled o’er 
With specks of an ebony hne. 
Bat if we are wise to discard from the mind 
Every thought and affection that’s vicious, 
Like the seed speckled corn of the melon, we find 
Each ipnocent pleasure delicious” 








REMEMBER THEE! 
EMEMBER thee? Oh! howcan [ forget 


A form where love his glowing seul bas set? 
Remember thee! yes— yes—whuile in yon sky 
Its brightest star beams fainter than thine eye, 
Remember thee—while music’s mellowed tone 
Thrills thro’ my heart less sweetly than thy owu-- 
While Araby’s blest gale thy sigh excels, 
And more than heaven in that soft bosom dwells; 
While beanty’s smile omnipotent shall be, 
And love shail worship—I'll remember thee. 





G. F. B. 
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